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THE BEST OF ALL PRESENTS: 


What a Sovereign will do for the Men at 
the Front and the Wounded in the Hospitals. 


d 
WENTY SHILLINGS will buy FORTY VOLUMES, well printed and strongly bots 
in Cloth, of Nelson’s Sixpenny Library—that is, will provide more than 20,000 pages of ee 
best and most interesting reading in the world. THINK of the long, weary hours out 
are spending in the trenches, and of the slow, dragging time which the wounded must while away 
the hospitals. The adjutant of a Guards regiment, in acknowledging a parcel of books, recently wrote? 
‘ $ 
‘They are more appreciated than tobacco, for they pass the weary hout 
of the day when only a few men have to keep a look-out, and the rest ° 
at the bottom of the trench, having nothing to do.” 


: : : ° ‘ ce 
Among others, Mr. Herbert Watson, superintendent of stores at His Majesty’s Stationery off 
Westminster, London, is prepared to receive and to forward any parcels that may be sent to hi™ 


Ask your Bookseller for a List of Nelson’s Sixpenny 
Library, and give a world of happiness to our gallant 
defenders at the trifling cost of Twenty Shillings. 


‘s 
If you would like to send them forty modern copyright novels by the best authors from Nea 
Sevenpenny Library, you can do so by spending THREE SHILLINGS and FOURPENCE mo 


Ask for Lists of the Nelson Sevenpenny Library, and 
give your Order To-day. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, Parkside Works, Edinburgh: 
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A Serbian mother disguised as a soldier seeks and finds her wounded son, 
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On Saturday 


last it was announced that the Russians were strongly advancing upon East Prussia and along. 


right bank of the Vistula, towards the fortress of Thorn. 


reinforcements amounting to one million. 


The Grand Duke is said to have recetv® 


Russian soldiers are here seen proceeding to their trencheS 


SOME QUESTIONS AND A PROSPECT?’ 


By John 


¢ “HE news at the time of writing is singularly 

inconclusive, but it raises some most interest- 

ing problems. They afford a fine field for the 
rash prophet, but we prefer merely to suggest one 
or two simple deductions which may be drawn from 
them. In the eastern theatre the Russian right 
wing has taken the offensive along the right bank 
of the Vistula, where it seems to have approached 
to within forty-five miles of Thorn, and northwards 
towards Mlawa. Probably this move has no great 
significance, and is merely meant as a covering 
operation to check any German advance from East 
Prussia. 


The Campaign in the West. 

Here there has been very definite activity at 
three points :— 

1. In High Alsace towards Mulhouse, 

2. In Northern Champagne near Perthes. 

3. Around Soissons. 

Let us take these separately. 

t. In Alsace the French have advanced over all 
the southern passes of the Vosges, and are exercising 
a steady pressure from west of Colmar southward. 
The capture of Steinbach has given them a strong 
gun position, and they now hold ground within ten 
miles of Mulhouse. Six miles farther south their 
capture of Upper Burnhaupt brought them within 
eight miles of Mulhouse, but German _ reinforce- 
ments have for the moment driven them out of it. 
All the indications point to a persistent French 
movement towards Alsace, which will be backed by 
one or more of the new armies which General Joffre 
is believed to have ready. This means, as we sug- 
gested last week, that the Germans will be compelled 
to reinforce their army at Alsace, and almost c 


Buchan. 
tainly these reinforcements will have to consist P actly 
of first line troops drawn from elsewhere 9? “to 
German western front. It is the French aime! 
discover where the weakening takes place and ops 
strike. If the Germans do not reinforce thei! Os y 
in Alsace sufficiently strongly, they may be “ple 
pelled to relinquish the province, which would en*. 
them considerably to shorten their line, put W ‘ of 
would bring the French within striking distan’ the 
that still inviolate territory, Germany east ° mat 
Rhine. This is the difficulty before the Ge ice 
staff—to win a military advantage at the exP ical 
of a political loss, or to safeguard the polt 
situation at the expense of strategic needs. per? 
2. The attack on German trenches in Nor 
Champagne, which we suggested as likely some w ing 
ago, has probably nothing to do with the we@ cS 5 BP 
of the German line to reinforce Alsace. It front 
itself a clear strategic purpose. If the F rench orth 
could be advanced from 2,000 to 3,000 yards ns 
of Perthes, or north of Beausejour, the Frenc®: eral 
would directly threaten one of the important * nis 
railway communications of the German front- nd 
would be a strategic gain of first magnitude, san 
would have a serious influence on the whole 6% pe 
position between Rheims and the Meus® | dief 
German general engaged here is von Einem, @ s0 ee! 
with a high reputation, who so far has not "pe 
tested. The same is true of his neighbour mvay® 
west, von Heeringen. A new commander : 
offers a chance to the enemy’s staff, and p* ave 
the intention of the attack on Perthes may 


been to feel von Einem’s capabilities. th o} 
3. The attack on the French positions ne eo 
Soissons is not very easy to explain, The the 


anuary 8 won Hill 132, north of Crouy, ° 
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Main l 


Whil Ine between Soissons and Laon. This success, 
e 


Useful, did not give them anything very vital ; 
a since General von Kluck has been making 
Stcceaq. efforts to recapture the lost ground. He 
Tench ed so far that by the end of last week the 
etwe had fallen back south of the river Aisne 
Ulande Crouy and Missy, relinquishing the Bucy 
the 8S. The engagement took place on exactly 
under ee ground where the British 5th Division, 
the : ir Charles Fergusson, fought so brilliantly in 
retires.) days of the battle of the Aisne, This 
€xten €nt is not a matter of much importance. It 
hi-. > Only to a few miles of the front, and was 
ent. Caused by the floods of the Aisne, which 
tro... “Way the pontoon bridges, and left any French 
te on the northern bank in a position of danger- 
mee tot What is difficult to understand is the 
Success of the German counter-attack, Their 
port 8ives them nothing of any real strategic 
Brench It does not drive a wedge into the 
At Ea or threaten the French communications. 
Made + One naturally assumed that the effort was 
Cham ° relieve the pressure on the line in Northern 
to co: but a more natural explanation seems 
With y, € presence during those days of the Kaiser 
there oe Kluck’s army. Wherever the Emperor goes 
Not Bee hard fighting, but hitherto his eyes have 
N gratified with success. 

Mereag nS seem to point to a continued and 
OUus ng French offensive in Alsace, and to vigor- 
Centre meh attacks at more than one point in the 
8ame. aie Flanders the Allies are playing a holding 
Six Weeks will probably continue at it for the next 


Chieg 


T 
he War outside 


but Xver’s §eneralship has not, so far, been successful, 
0es not lack energy. In the Caucasus his 
PS has been destroyed, and his 1oth is being 
ed up.” A Petrograd telegram on Sunday 
the rounced the almost complete annihilation of 
Y S01 Corps, and the capture of all its artillery. 
Org me Msignificant portions which fled in dis- 
Seve a) wcceded in escaping. Obviously, it must be 
Possipje ths before a second Turkish advance is 
0 aa Fresh forces and new equipment could 
Mp ©me from Constantinople, and the railways 
from rn Anatolia stop short more than 200 miles 


Europe. 


7 Or 


Wat “ Present Russian position. Transport by 

the Tece not likely to be undertaken, considering 

the Nt misadventures to the Turkish Fleet in 
Bl 


ack Sea. 


n 
less ed “ppears to be consoling himself by an aim- 
thigh Prsentd Campaign in Northern Persia, where 
Toops have taken Tabriz. This gives them 
Ty advantage, and completely explodes the 
vm jc ression that they are fighting a Holy 
n ‘ € sake of Islam. Persia is Islamic enough 
@ cience, and has no possible connection 
Present quarrel. It was reported, further, 
ynian army corps are mustering for a great 
one BYP ts and we may soon see the battle 
pt § the western fringe of the Sinai desert. 
and ¢ er we hold the strongest of natural positions, 
“Mong the Seems no reason to fear any disloyalty 
© native population. In all likelihood many 
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of the Indian troops now in Flanders will be sent 
there, and the Australian divisions brought to Europe 
will replace them. It is impossible to expect dwellers 
in an Indian climate to support for long the fogs 
and cold of the Low Countries, and the return to 
more natural conditions must soon be necessary. 
Further, with the coming of spring the cold weather 
in Egypt ends, and white troops will be better in 
the north, 

For the first time last week we received some 
definite details of the campaign in East Africa. We 
now know the story of General Aitken’s disastrous 
attack upon Tanga, where our scrupulous observance 


Count Leopold von Berchtold, who, under am- 


biguous circumstances, has just resigned his post 
as Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary. 


of the etiquette of war enabled the enemy to hurry 
reinforcements down country by rail and to compel 
our retirement. At present it is a war of border 
posts, but now the armed forces in the colony are 
considerable, and East Africa is safe from serious 
invasion, We entered on the campaign in August 
with a light heart and a mere handful of men, and 
we Owe our security more to luck than to good guid- 


ing One story is worth repeating, though the moral 
is bad. The first party of Germans sent to wreck 
the Uganda railway arrived comfortably within 


twenty miles of the line. But their excellent German 
maps stopped there, and they were compelled to 
have recourse to English ones, which were highly 
inaccurate, The result was that they missed the 
water-holes, went eight miles out of their course, 
and were captured to a man. Thus may the de- 
ficiencies of a survey department prove an asset in 
war. 
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A pair of 12-inch guns on 
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BIG GUNS.—I. 


How they are made; how they are worked; what they will do. 


Nin 
aS the war began we have heard a great deal 
x. Cut big guns. More than once these have 
af ‘Oved the deciding factor in a hard-fought 
the 4 In fact, both on land and sea, this war is 
Ver ce St tremendous artillery duel the world has 
tion oe One could hardly have a better descrip- 
Nuch the: _for whilst personal bravery counts for 
handlog. © Side that has the best artillery—the best 
y gg win, other things being equal. 

Of trog ler things, of course, one means the é/an 
tors the” leadership, and the numerous other fac- 
If at tell decisively in war upon a colossal scale. 
“i Were no preponderating advantages on 
t artil] in ' these respects—the side that could 
® Vieto illery ” the other would hammer its way 
"y by sheer weight of gun fire. 


© Power of Big Guns. 


bis 
Coligny Pett Goliath because he had artillery and 

8 f ad none. For the sling and the smooth 
Warrior °m the brook which the young Hebrew 
Slant hsm So effectively against the Philistine 
Many fay the forerunners of modern artillery. Not 
Mies co back the siege trains of European 
Whic te composed of catapults and “‘ machines ”’ 


S ‘ 
nh Usin ung big stones. To-day the combatants 
To 


m : for this purpose 16-inch howitzers, which 
: Usan enormous projectile at a velocity of one 
ery long 


feet per second. No fortifications can 
withstand their attack. 


By way of conveying to the uninitiated some idea 
of the power of big guns, various fanciful illustra- 
tions are sometimes given, as, for instance, that the 
guns could hurl a motor car across the Strait of 
Dover, or could shift a church for a given number of 
miles. They could do nothing of the kind. What 
is true is that the gun develops sufficient energy to 
lift a weight equivalent to that of a motor car or a 
church for a given distance. But this equivalent 
weight has to be moulded into one particular shape, 
otherwise it would not travel very far. 

The power of big guns is measured by foot-seconds 
and foot-tons. Foot-seconds means the number of 
feet per second at which the projectile is travelling 
when it leaves the muzzle of the gun; a foot-ton is 
the amount of power required to raise a ton weight 
one foot above the ground. ‘“‘ Muzzle velocity ’”’ and 
“muzzle energy ’’ are the technical terms for these 
forces. 

The familiar 12-pounder field gun has a muzzle 
velocity of 1,200 foot-seconds and a muzzle energy 
of 115 foot-tons—which means that the shell when 
fired travels at the rate of 1,200 feet per second, 
and has force enough to pick up a weight of 115 tons 
and lift it up a foot. Imagine the tremendous impact 
of this and you will get an idea of the sort of thing 
our soldiers have to face in the trenches. And the 
12-pounder gun is about the smallest piece of ord- 
nance employed, apart from the machine guns, 
The field howitzer has a striking force many times 
more powerful. 


The above illustration shows the various types of projectile used in the British Navy. 
shell weighing 1,800 lbs. to the projectile of a miniature Morris-tube, weighing only a few drachms. 
charges of cordite are contained in the circular white silk bags. 


The Naval 15-inch Gun. 


Speaking of mobile artillery, the largest guns are 
those carried by warships. And the most powerful 
weapon in our Navy is the 15-inch gun, which is 
mounted on the Queen Elizabeth just commissioned. 
This throws a projectile weighing 1,850 Ibs. at a 
velocity of 1,812 feet per second for a range of 10,000 
yards. As these guns weigh 90 tons each, only eight 
of them can be mounted in the largest battleship. Of 
course, the full range of the gun is much greater 
than 10,000 yards—roughly, six miles. At this 
distance the gun can be laid to hit practically every 
time. The 13.5-inch gun, of which ten are carried 
in each of our new super-Dreadnoughts, is but 
little less powerful, though there is a great drop 
between these weapons and the 12-inch gun, which 
throws a. projectile of only 980 Ibs. weight. Here 
one uses “only”’ in a sort of comparative sense, 
for a gun that can hurl over twenty miles a shell 
verging upon half a ton in weight is a fearfully 
destructive weapon. 


Making the Big Guns. 


Much care and skill are required in the manufacture 
of these big guns, and they were only brought to per- 
fection after long and costly experiment. There has 
been a good deal of competition in the art, and at 
the moment it is a moot point which are the better 
gunmakers—British or French. Either of them 
are superior to the German; that much has been 
known for a long time past. And the possession by 
the Germans of an unsuspectedly powerful siege 
train does not alter this fact materially, though it 
may appear to do so. 

All our great warship guns are what is known as 
wire-wound—that is, they consist of inner tubes 
round which flat steel wire—miles of it—is wound, 
the thicknesses varying in different parts. In prin- 
ciple the biggest cannon made is simplicity itself— 
just as simple as a child’s pop-gun. It is but a steel 
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They vary from a 
The 


tube rifled on the inside. Into this tube you push 
a shell, then a propelling charge of cordite. The end 
at which these are pushed in is firmly blocked, and 
then you set the cordite tharge alight. As this 
burns, it develops a very powerful gas which must 
find an outlet somewhere. It cannot come out at 
the rear of the tube, because that end is blocked- 
It cannot rip the tube open, because it is too stoutly 
built, so the gas moves towards its only possible 
outlet—the muzzle—pushing before it the projectile, 
which is twisted round and round by the rifling- 
Presently the projectile goes spinning off with 4 
nerve-rending shriek ; there are a flash, a roar, an¢ 
a big displacement of air—the gun is fired. What 
could you have more simple than this? Many @ 
venturesome boy with a piece of brass piping cele 
brates ‘‘ Guy Fawkes Day ” by applying in a smal 
way just the same principle which the artillerist 
employs on a big scale. 

Do not conclude from this that there is nothing 
very wonderful about a big gun after all. There is- 
You have to consider the weapon and all its append- 
ages—that is, the mounting, method of firing, and the 
other mechanical devices that must be included whe? 
you speak of “‘ a big gun.” 

So far as mechanism is concerned there is littl¢ 
difference between the 15-inch, the 13.5-inch, and 
the 12-inch weapon. All three are turret or bat 
bette guns—that is, they are carried in armoure 
turrets or barbettes, as the main armament of the ship- 
And the smallest of the three has the giant strengt! 
which enables it to hurl a shell through fourtee™ 
inches of steel at a distance of three thousand yards. 

By way of illustrating what this means, thé 
British Dreadnought, though by no means one of 
our most effective battleships, at three miles’ rang¢ 
could easily send a 98o0-lb. projectile through the 
12}-inch steel side armour Of the German Kaise’ 
—that is, the battleship of that name, not the Wat 
Lord of Germany, after whom the vessel is called. 


id 
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S hi 2 After weeks of almost continuous rain and snow the weather in Flanders 
unsnine at ast. and North France has improved. Our picture shows British soldiers enjoy- 
ing the gleams of sunshine which have at last visited their sodden trenches. 
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WITH “FURIOUS FRANK AND FIERY HUN.” 


_ French have recently conducted a vigorous offensive in Alsace, and at the beginning of January 
they seized the village of Steinbach, which provides a gun position dominating the railway and road 
to Mulhouse. Our photograph shows the village of Lower Steinbach and the surrounding heights. 


HH Mik bridge here shown illustrates the indomitable manner in which the Germans overcome obstacles in the 
line of their advance. It is over 500 yards long, and was built by 600 German engineers in five days. 
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Russian chasseurs in the trenches of Poland. 


THE SOLDIERS RUSSIA 
DEPENDS ON. 


the Russian Army on a war footing. No two 

authorities agree as to its strength. That its 
Numbers must be enormous and its composition a 
veritable patch-quilt for variety goes without saying, 
for the population of the Russias to-day is well over 
170,000,000, of whom less than one-half speak the 
Russian language. Russia has the largest death-rate 
of any great country, and also by far the most pro- 
digious birth-rate, the preponderancy being such that 
every year 3,000,000 souls are added to the nation. 


|: there is a military mystery in Europe, it is 


Conscript Exemptions. 


But Russia’s population is no accurate index to 
the strength of her army, notwithstanding that she 
1S a conscript country with power to claim every 
Man of the 1,250,000 who annually become of 
military age; and hence, in great measure, arises the 
dubiety concerning her military strength. In no 
Country, with perhaps the solitary exception of 
Turkey, do so many conscript exemptions occur. 
lo begin with, there are 10,000,000 Jews in the 
Czar’s dominions to whom the army is a closed door. 
In the Baltic Provinces are some 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 Germans, who will move heaven and earth 
to evade conscription; and there is an equally large 
Number of Finlanders, who, some time ago, were 
Cleared out of the army neck and crop. Then the 
men of Turkestan, by no means a thick-headed race, 
Continued so lawless and untamable that they, too, 
Were thankfully given exemption on their agreeing to 
Pay a war tax annually; while some of the Moslem 
tribes abutting on Turkish frontiers would neither 
fight nor pay. But this mass of exemptions, while 
depleting the army numerically, can hardly be said 
sy have weakened it. A weeding-out process rarely 

es. 


The Fighting Races. 


Which, then, are the races upon which Russia will 
chiefly depend in her life-and-death struggle ? The 
best educated and most cultured of them all is 
probably the Polish race, which numbers 10,000,000. 
They are men with a fighting history of several cen- 
turies behind them—men who, once they make up 
their minds to fight, will do so with spirit and intelli- 
gence, and everything now points to their minds 
having been made up. Pure-blooded races, such 
as the Lithuanians and Circassians, are too depleted 
nowadays to be ruling factors; but the same cannot 
be said of the Tartars, who are a great asset both 
numerically and physically. | Magnificently built 
men for the most part, no more dependable material 
has a place in the Russian army to-day. They show 
little of that happy-go-lucky, leave-for-to-morrow- 
what-you-can-do-to-day spirit of the Great Russian, 
who, with his 50,000,000 strength, is the greatest 
race of all. The Tartars, too, are untouched by the 
curse of the Russian peasant soldier, the vodka vice, 
which, fortunately, a masterly stroke of autocracy 
has strangled for the time being. The Caucasians are 
also a race of giants, one man in every three being 
reckoned an Adonis; but despite the excellent account 
they appear to be giving of themselves against the 
Turk, they are a race upon which official Russia 
never did place any great reliance. Too often their 
best work has been displayed against the forces of 
law and order. 

The Little Russians of the valleys are the second 
most populous race in Russia, numbering: as they do 
some 22,000,000. The distinctive adjective:has no 
bearing on the stature of the men themselves, who 
are really of quite presentable physique ; but while 
they contribute largely to the army, they are a peace- 
loving people, never so happy as when dancing and 
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: This photograph shows a tragic scene on the mountain roads 
The Line of Retreat. along which the Austrians recently fled before the Serbians, 
who have now completely cleared their country of the invader. 


W ] d P ] d At this period of the year the roads of Poland are quagmires. 
ater- ogge Oland. How this state of things hampers transport is seen above, where 
a German wagon is shown stuck fast in the mud. 
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singing in their own villages. As fighting men they 
are not, to use a popular expression, a patch on the 
Siberian Irregulars, who are splendid fellows—big, 
devil-may-care, and as hard as nails. Whole regi- 
ments of them were almost wiped out in the Russo- 
Japanese War, but in every case on record the 
remnants fought heroically. 


A Peasant Army. 


Broadly speaking, the fighting men upon whose 
efforts the fate of Russia depends are the peasants, 
for two out of every three soldiers are peasants. 
Intensely ignorant they may be and superstitious, 
too, beyond all conception; but when they are asked 
to fight they are the men to do so, regardless of the 
proverb about running away and living to fight 
some other day. They are fatalists to a man, and 
never worry about their lives, which, in any case, 
they reckon belong rather to the White Czar than 
to themselves. Initiative and resource they have 
none—a fact largely accounting for so many of them 
being captured by the Germans once their officers 
are shot down. But they have one great outstanding 
quality which is invaluable in the present campaign. 
Inured to a desperately hard life from birth onwards, 
they can fight under conditions which would kill 
off most armies like flies. They are not, however, 
the big men they are generally supposed—indeed, the 
minimum height standard is only five feet; but 


they are squat, thickly-set men who can put some 


eel | 


Onl 


in East Prussia are the troops of the Allies on German soil. 
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weight behind a bayonet charge. It is hardly pos- 
sible to eradicate in these peasants a contempt for 
the rifle. It is the bayonet or nothing with them. 
“Fix bayonets’ in a Russian regiment is an order 
which rarely heralds a charge, for the good reason 
that the Russian Tommy has his bayonet fixed long 
before a charge is ever thought of. 


Guards and Cossacks. 


Apart from races, there are two great fighting 
bodies Russia depends upon above all others. The 
famous Russian Guards, whose headquarters are in 
Petrograd, are the finest fighting men, physically, 
in the wide world. There are 200,000 of these mag- 
nificent fellows, few under six feet, and whole regi- 
ments of them absolutely sons of Anak. Should it ever 
be decreed that the Russian and Prussian Guards meet 
in a mighty bayonet charge, the conflict will veritably 
go down to posterity as a battle of giants. 

Last, but by no means least on the list, are the 
Cossacks, who can muster fully 800,000 men. They 
are the real fighting men of Russia, for the Cossack 
is not made but born, and he remains a Cossack as 
long as life lasts. With the exception of, perhaps, the 
Don Cossacks, they are too lightly mounted to face 
regular cavalry, but as trick riders there is nothing out- 
side or even inside the hippodrome to beat them. Let 
these truly terrible fellows once get on the flanks or rear 
of a disorganized enemy, and their merciless lances 
will crash through and through in a whirlwind of death. 


In this region, the home of Prussian 


Junkerdom, the Russians made their first offensive movement, and here they still continue to fight, though 


the main arena of warfare is farther south, in Poland and Galicia. 


Our illustration shows Russian soldiers 


entering an East Prussian town. 
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wegen ivi ill, taken under shell-fire by a British soldier, is one of the first authentic pictures of our men actually engaged in the 
t affords sae Stration of the conditions under which the British Army has been living and operating during the last few months. At 
> photograP €n, the Germans, whose trenches were only a short distance away, were beginning a vigorous attack upon our lines. 
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“Fine Fighting Force.” 


ECENT visits to the great camps established 
ine and down the kingdom for the training of 
the “‘ new army ” go to show that this is rapidly 

being welded into a really fine fighting force, as many 
of our leading soldiers, headed by the King, can 


testify from personal inspection. Indeed, when one 
recalls that, prior to the commencement of the war, 
the vast majority of those who are now undergoing 
training had never as much as had a rifle in their 
hands, the results that have been attained are little 
short of marvellous. It has become the fashion in 
Germany to sneer at ‘‘ Kitchener’s babies,’’ but those 
engaged in the work of organizing the new army 
comfort themselves with the recollection that it 
is not so many weeks ago since our regular troops 
were dubbed a “ contemptible little army,” and that 
a very speedy reconsideration was enforced in the 
most impressive and emphatic manner possible. It 
is to be feared that there is a similar sad awakening 
in store for the German Headquarter Staff when the 
new army gets to work. 


After Six Months’ Training. 


It was always laid down that before any new troops 
raised in this country upon the outbreak of hostilities 
were sent to the front, at least six months’ training 
should be given to the men at home, and this Earl 
Kitchener has been able to carry out. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that British strategy and tactics 
have in the past been largely guided by the fact that 
as much delay in a general advance as possible was 
to be desired until such time as adequate reinforce- 
ments could be sent to our army in the trenches. 
The time is rapidly approaching when Kitchener 
will once more demonstrate how innate is his ability 
to outgeneral his foe, without the latter being aware 
of the fact. 

It has proved no easy task to convert a million or 
more entirely untrained men into soldiers worthy to 
take their place in the fighting line in the greatest 
war of all time, and it is a great triumph for those 
to whom this work of organization and training 


has been entrusted. Already the progress of the men 
has exceeded the most sanguine expectations, and 
this must be ascribed as much to the keenness and 
anxiety to learn on the part of the men as to the 
character of the instruction they have received. Much 
of the good work that has undoubtedly been accom- 
plished is due to the fact that plans for training such 
an army were prepared at the War Office some time 
before the war was expected, and the preliminary 
arrangements passed off with a smoothness that cer- 
tainly none engaged in the work originally anticipated. 


The New Cavalry. 


Though the bulk of the new army consists of in- 
fantry, there is a considerable proportion of cavalry 
included in it, and these are rapidly proving them- 
selves capable of opposing the finest mounted troops 
that the enemy can hope to bring against them. So 
far the war has yielded but little. opportunity for 
cavalry on either side to display their prowess, but 
their turn is bound to come before the final victory 
is achieved. There was a capital supply of raw 
material to draw upon here, mainly from the country 
districts, where every man rides a horse almost as a 
matter of course; while the supply of officers for the 
new “ reserve regiments,” as they are termed, of the 
Yeomanry cavalry are principally composed of keen 
hunting men, accustomed to the discipline asserted 
by the master of their respective packs, and with 
little or nothing to learn in the art of horsemanship. 
Many, both officers and men, were already excellent 
shots with a sporting gun, so that it was a matter of 
comparative ease to train them to handle a rifle with 
equal proficiency, while their eagerness to learn the 
rudiments of military drill and the handling of the 
sword rendered the task of their instructors com- 
paratively easy. 

Rapid Progress. 

It was originally laid down by the officials in charge of 
the training of our defence forces that after six months 
under instruction those who joined the new forces 
should be sufficiently trained to take over the duties 
of the protection of our coast-line from the Terri- 
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torials, who would thereby be released for service at 
the front or to garrison important stations abroad. 
So rapid has the progress of the new troops been, 
however, that those charged with the duties of in- 
specting them are strongly of the opinion that many 
of the battalions are qualified to take their places 
in the trenches immediately, should they be re- 
quired, and it is highly probable that a strong force of 
the new soldiers will be sent to the front during the next 
few weeks. Itis the present intention of the authorities 
that, so soon as a battalion is passed as “ trained,” 
another one to replace it shall immediately be formed ; 
and with a sufficiency of recruits still joining the 
colours, there is no lack of men for these latest 
battalions. 


No Decadence. 


There are many officers engaged in the work of 
training our new army who have, at one time or 
another, been privileged to witness the German 
recruits undergoing their training, and these are 
emphatic in their opinion that it would take at least 
two years, even in time of peace, to bring the con- 
Scripts of the enemy to the same pitch of military 
efficiency that our volunteers have shown. And it 
has to be borne in mind that it is only just five 
months since Earl Kitchener’s first appeal for men 
for the new army was issued. This comes as quite 
a startling reply to those who have openly declared 
for some years past that “‘ Great Britain is a decadent 
nation.” Taking every known fact into consideration, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that, man for 
man, our new army is vastly superior in every direc- 
tion to the raw recruits that Germany is already 
compelled to place in the fighting line. 
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The Artillery. 


Neither is the artillery of the new army to be dis- 
missed lightly. Admittedly it takes longer to train 
a gunner than it does a rifleman, and many of the 
batteries of the new army have been seriously handi- 
capped in their training by the absence of the neces- 
sary guns and horses, owing to the extremely heavy 
demands made in this direction by the regular army 
and the Territorials; but these are difficulties that are 
now being rapidly overcome, and it is hoped that 
during the next few months the whole of the new 
batteries of horse, field, and garrison artillery that 
have been called into existence will be adequately 
equipped in every respect. There is no present 
intention, however, to employ any of these batteries 
outside the United Kingdom, since our present force 
of artillery of every description is deemed adequate 
for all our requirements. 


The Officers. 


The task of training the officers for the new army 
has progressed as satisfactorily as has been the case 
with the rank and file. The men who have applied 
for commissions in the troops now being raised have 
been, almost without exception, of considerable edu- 
cation and intelligence, and are, for a large propor- 
tion, drawn from the professional classes. There- 
fore it has not been a matter of very much difficulty 
to train them in their new work, and to bring them 
to a high pitch of efficiency with the very minimum 
waste of time. It is safe to say, with a full know- 
ledge of the whole position at the present time, that 
within twelve months the whole world will marvel at 
the military ability shown by our hastily raised army. 


The Allied artillery has now definitely asserted its superiority to that of the enemy, and has thus entirely 


reversed the conditions at the beginning of the war. 


British artillery is here seen going into action. 
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” de of the present year, German soldiers have repeated the horrors of Belgium in that part of North France 
r ag the report, “‘seems to have been the work of Bavarians.” In the above photograph Bavarian soldiers 
QS swell their reports of the number of prisoners captured by including such non-combatants as are here shown. 
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AUSTRALIANS IN EGYPT. 


Resse ancient and the modern are here strikingly typified. Australian troops for the defence of Egypt 
against a threatened Turkish invasion are here seen in camp beside the Pyramids, the burial places 
of ancient Egyptian kings and nobles. 


EN of one of the youngest nations of the world are here seen marching past the Sphinx, that huge, 
man-headed lion hewn out of the living rock, probably the oldest monument known. No one 
exactly knows what the figure represents, but the meaning of the Australians in Egypt is plain to all. 
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German flotilla of destroyers and submarines off the Kiel Canal. 


THE RAID ON CUXHAVEN. 


it has Taught. 


Some Lessons 


raid by air upon the German naval base of Cux- 

haven by seven of our naval airmen was primarily 
an experiment, and as such it has proved to be 
brilliantly successful. It has been proved beyond 
all doubt, in the first place, that our aeroplane service, 
both naval and military, is at least as good as that 
of the Germans ; while the initiative of our personnel, 
and their power of working in combination, is prob- 
ably a great deal better. This has certainly been 
conclusively demonstrated so far. 


|: is now officially admitted that the recent daring 


Watching German Preparations. 


But more than this was shown by the recent raid. 
It proved no less certainly to our Admiralty than it 
has done to the Germans, that we have the means of 
watching their preparations in their carefully hidden 
and heavily fortified harbours, and of taking the 
necessary steps so soon as.any movement in the way 
of a sudden dash into the North Sea by a portion of 
their ships is seen. Therefore it will be distinctly 
More difficult for the Germans to plan a raid similar 
to that paid to the Yorkshire coast than heretofore, 
Since it is now clearly open to us to dash over any 
German naval base that best suits our purpose, gain 
the necessary information, and return to our ships 
With a minimum of danger. That, then, is the first 
§Teat lesson taught by the dash for Cuxhaven. 


The Ineffective Zeppelin. 


The second lesson now learnt is that the much- 
vaunted Zeppelin is ineffective against light cruisers 
Skilfully handled, and that the anti-aircraft guns we 

ve mounted on our ships are more than a match 
Or them. Naval men in particular have always 

en emphatic in their opinion that even a destroyer 
Could beat an airship, though it is admitted that 
4 super-Dreadnought, with its bigger target and its 
©omparative slowness in answering to the helm, 
ight sustain some damage from air attack. This, 

Owever, is a question that remains to be solved. 
But fast-steaming cruisers and destroyers have 
been shown by the Cuxhaven raid to be almost 

’ M™mune from attack from the air by means of Zep- 
Pelins, There are good grounds for belief that this 
Was one of the reasons that led to the recent raid, 
and that both the Avethusa and the Undaunted had 


instructions to expose themselves deliberately to 
fire from the air in order to discover precisely what 
the powers of the much-advertised airships were. 


The Real Significance of the Raid. 


Britain has so long held the undisputed command 
of the sea that it was—and is—of vital importance to 
us to discover how far we can command similar 
supremacy in the air, and during the next few weeks 
it is hoped that this will be clearly proved. The raid 
on Cuxhaven showed that our waterplanes were 
capable of remaining aloft for a greater period than 
was hitherto certain, while they returned to their 
allotted ships with ease when their task was carried 
out. Equally valuable probably has been the know- 
ledge that has been gained of their use as scouts. 
While it has been generally accepted that the sole 
object of this raid was to drop bombs if possible on 
the fortifications and the German ships in the har- 
bour, it is highly probable that the real desire of 
those in charge of the expedition was to discover the 
strength and composition of the German Fleet lurking 
there. How far this was successful is not, of course, 
likely to be made public. 


The Co-operation of Submarines and Seaplanes. 


Another lesson that has been learnt from this 
attack was the possibility of submarines acting in 
conjunction with seaplanes. Many sailors well 
qualified to judge doubted the possibility of sub- 
marines being able to go to the rescue of the ‘‘ lame 
ducks ”’ of the air fleet should they fall into the sea, 
and they held that destroyers were the more suitable 
craft for this purpose, owing to the limited range of 
vision possessed by under-water craft. Yet this 
raid showed that it was possible for our submarines 
to locate three of the waterplanes that fell into the 
sea, and to rescue those aboard them with great 
promptitude. Though we are not told as much, it 
is highly probable that the place where the airmen 
had fallen was conveyed to the watching submarines 
from the cruisers by means of wireless. It is mucn 
too early as yet to dogmatize as to how far submarines 
and aircraft can successfully co-operate, but it seems 
obvious that an entirely new era in warfare has been 
inaugurated by the Cuxhaven raid which will greatly 
develop as time passes. This is a matter that cannot 
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be lost sight of by all who aspire to study modern 
warfare, even perfunctorily. 


A Secret Capture ? 

The theory has been brought forward from Holland 
to the effect that Great Britain has secretly captured 
one of the small Friesland islands belonging to 
Germany, and has established an air base there. 
There is nothing, however, to warrant this suggestion, 
which seems untenable for several reasons. Had this 
been the case, for example, it would scarcely have 
been necessary to expose two of our most modern 
light cruisers to assault from a superior enemy 
squadron making a sudden dash from the Heligoland 
Bight, while the direction that the seaplanes took 
after their work was completed would seem to indi- 
cate their orders to 
return to the await- 


ing ships with all 
speed. In addition 
to - this, | however 


secretly. we might 
have gone to work, 
the German Head- 
quarter Staff would 
be sure to know of 
the loss of an island, 
however small, and 
would -take prompt 
measures to recap- 
ture it. before it could 
be either entrenched 
or fortified. 


A Tempting Bait. 

Another very im- 
portant lesson that 
has. been taught 
through this little 
affair, probably des- 
tined to become his- 
toric, is that there is a strange reluctance on the part 
of the German Navy to seek to oppose the British 
Fleet away from the shelters of its strongly protected 
harbours. There was here indeed a tempting bait. 
Two of the most modern light cruisers of the British 
Fleet, both of which had inflicted damage previously 
upon the German ships, were apparently alone, 
save for their protecting destroyers and submarines, 
and cut off from the main fleet. The prey was at 
its very door, yet the eagle declined to swoop. Such 
is the moral ascendency that the British Navy has 
gained over that of Germany. 

The words “ apparently alone ’’ are used advisedly, 
since there is a strong presumption that the Arvethusa 
and the Undaunted were not entirely without help 
should»the occasion arise. The little battle some 
time ago in the Heligoland Bight evidently gave the 
Germans a fright from which they have not yet 
recovered, and they had no desire to find a fleet of 
our powerful battle cruisers making a sudden dash 
for Cuxhaven the moment the German Fleet emerged. 
Probably it was for this reason that the two Zeppelins 
were sent up to spy out the land—or rather the sea— 
and to ascertain what the British naval strength in 
the neighbourhood really was. That either of these 
ships was successful in this mission is to be gravely 


This interesting photograph shows a seaplane leaving the 
deck of a British warship for the recent raid over Cuxhaven. 
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doubted, since all the evidence at present available 
goes to show that they were forced to turn tail and 
return to their base the moment our ships opened 
fire upon them. 


Bird's-eye Views. 

Another problem upon which it is likely that some 
light was thrown by this raid is how long it is neces- 
sary for an aeroplane to be over a hostile position 
to enable maps and photographs to be taken of 
such a character as to be of subsequent assistance 
to our naval and military commanders. Has it 
been possible, for instance, for photographs to be 
taken of the German Fleet lying in the harbour at 
Cuxhaven ? If so, it would not take long for our 
naval officers to identify the type of each vessel, 
and, in many cases, 
to name the ships. 
It has always been a 
matter of discussion 
as to ,whether an 
aeroplane could de- 
scend toa sufficiently 
low altitude to en- 
able even the rough- 
est plans or photo- 
graphs to be taken 
and to remain there 
long enough while 
under fire. . We are 
told through German 
sources that our 
waterplanes flew 
“very — low.” It 
was probably for the 
purpose of taking 
hurried sketches and 
photographs rather 
than for the mere 
dropping of bombs 
that this was done. 


Aeroplane versus Airship. 


Light, too, is thrown upon the relative value of 
aeroplanes against airships of the Zeppelin typ®. 
There has been for some time past a consensus 9 
expert opinion in this country that two swiftly 
travelling aeroplanes, especially if armed with a gu? 
apiece, would prove more than a match for any 
rigid or semi-rigid airship yet constructed, and 
significant support is given to this theory by thé 
fact that the Zeppelins did not, apparently, seek t? 
attack our waterplanes, but concentrated the! 
efforts upon the destruction or damage of our de- 
stroyers and cruisers. On the other hand, it might 
pertinently be retorted that our airmen did not seek 
to engage the Zeppelins. This, however, was clearly 
not their mission, which was, it may be presumed, to 
get over Cuxhaven town and harbour, do as much 
damage as lay in their power, gather informatio? 
concerning the strength of the fleet stationed there 
together with such rough maps and photographs 4° 
were possible in the time at their disposal, and retut? 
to their awaiting ships as quickly as possible. Thes@ 
then, are a few of the lessons that have been learnt, 
probably no less by the enemy than ourselves, from 
the raid of Cuxhaven. 
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The efforts of Mr. Seymour Hicks and his party to amuse the men at the front were brilliantly successful. 

uring their tour they encountered some British soldiers cooking breakfast at a roadside station. The men 

Rallantly offered the ladies some café au lait. Miss Gladys Cooper (on the left) is seen enjoying her coffee, 

While Miss Ivy St. Helier is warming her hands over the brazier. Next to her is Miss Olga Hudson, and 
behind is Mr. Eli Hudson. 
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The Belgians are as indomitable as ever. 


WAR. 
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; : Though the ranks of their army are sadly depleted, they are still 
confident that with the help of the Allies their land will soon be restored to them. The ‘‘hero-king,” Albert, 
is here seen inspecting his troops on the sands of a Belgian coast town. 


THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


The Resignation of Count Berchtold. 


URING a week marked only by struggles 
towards strategic railways, the fall of Count 


Berchtold, the Austro-Hungarian Minister, 
transfers interest from the trenches to the chancelleries. 
Berchtold was the catspaw employed to precipitate 
the present great war. Long desirous of subjugating 
the southern Slavs—an ambition which the Hun- 
garians seconded heart and soul—he was taught by 
Berlin to see in the Serajevo murders a heaven- 
sent opportunity of reducing Serbia to impotence. 
Assured that Russia would confine her opposition 
to wordy objection only, he hurled at Serbia an 
arrogant and intolerant ultimatum that bore the 
genuine Prussian stamp. His reception of the 
eminently reasonable Serbian reply immediately 
lost him the sympathy of neutrals, and when Russia 
showed her teeth he began to realize that he had 
been fooled. With disillusion came a desire for 
conciliation, and negotiations with Russia began, 
only to be nipped in the bud by the Kaiser’s declara- 
tion of war. Austria-Hungary was thereupon dragged 
into a struggle which she had neither contemplated 
nor desired, and forced to subserve German ambitions, 
with very little to gain and almost everything to 
lose. Such is the pitiful record of Count Berchtold’s 
diplomacy. Swopping horses while crossing a stream 
is a proverbially dangerous operation, and we may 
be sure that the rifts within the lute were gaping 
very widely before Franz Josef called for the count’s 
resignation. The character of the rifts can only be 
guessed at, but as the new Minister, Baron Stephen 
de Burian, is a Hungarian, and a nominee of Count 
Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, we are entitled to 
assume that it was in Hungary that they appeared. 


Its Significance. 

There is no love lost between Hungarians and 
Austrians, and Hungarians and Germans have no 
affinity whatsoever. At the moment, Hungary is 
seriously threatened by the Russians. She has 


already been raided, and Russian cavalry are almost 
certain to cross the Carpathian passes with the 
advent of better weather. Meanwhile, Hungary 
is denuded of her troops, who are defending Silesia 
for Germany. From the first, the Hungarians were 
half-hearted in the war, and already there have 
been popular demonstrations in favour of ending 
it. Coupled with the dread of Russian invasion 
is the fear that Rumania will join the Allies in the 
spring, and that the Dual Monarchy will suffer 
attack on three fronts. Hungary’s condition will 
then be desperate; but were she to make peace, 
the Teutonic League would suffer a blow from which 
it could not recover. Hungary’s defection would 
almost certainly necessitate Austria’s surrender, 1 
which case the Germanic alliance, as Mr.Belloc points 
out, would lose eleven-twenty-fifths of its men, aD 
the wheat, horse, and petrol supplies upon which 
it largely relies for a continuance of the struggle: 
Such being the situation, the appointment of # 
Hungarian magnate to the Ministry of Foreig” 
Affairs would seem to be a concession to that part 
of the Dual Monarchy which forms the weakest 
link in the enemy’s chain. Baron de Burian '% 
reputed to be a strong man, by no means pro" 
German in sympathies. Is his appointment thé 
precursor of peace negotiations with Russia, or © 
it a last desperate expedient for staving them 0 

A few weeks should be sufficient to show. 


Copper and the War. rf 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s reference to “ silver bullets 
as a determining factor in the war might have bee? 
extended to include copper, which enters to 4? 
enormous extent into the manufacture of ammutl 
tion of all kinds. An alloy of zinc and copper 
largely used for the cases of rifle cartridges 4° 
machine guns, while all shells must be supplied wit 
copper bands to ensure close-fitting and subseque? 
conformation to the rifling of artillery weapo?” 
Copper is also necessary for all the electric appliance? 
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now used in warfare. German chemists have made 
elaborate experiments in the hope of finding a 
Substitute, but, so far, they have not succeeded. 
The home supply is extremely limited, and recourse 
must therefore be had to overseas countries. Sir 
Edward Grey’s reply to the American Note creates 
a very strong presumption that Germany is pro- 
curing the necessary copper from the United States 
through neutral countries. The total export of 
copper from the United States to Italy for the 
period of the present war, up to the end of the first 
three weeks in December, leaped from 15,000,000 lbs. 
in 1913 to 36,000,000 lbs. in 1914, while the export 
to other neutral countries advanced during the same 
periods from 7,000,000 Ibs. to 35,000,000 lbs. It 
is quite absurd to suppose that the copper-using 
industries of the neutral countries concerned have 
Suddenly undergone the prodigious developments 
indicated by these figures. The inference is irre- 
sistible. The price of copper in Germany is {160 to 
£180 a ton as against £60 in London, and naturally, 
with such profits in prospect, “ blockade running ”’ 
and frontier smuggling are extraordinarily attractive. 
It will be seen at a glance that Great Britain cannot 
for a moment afford to relax her right of search, for 
we are fighting Germany quite as much by excluding 
essential munitions of war as by attacking her with 
rifle and bayonet. Sir Edward Grey is probably 
right in assuming that the Government of the United 
States would not wish us “ to strain the international 
Code in favour of private interests so as to prevent 
Great Britain from taking such legitimate means 
for this purpose as are in our power.” 


The Case of the Dacia. 


Writers of international law books will have many 
new chapters to add to their works when this war 
is over. One phase which will be certain of full 
discussion is the transfer of enemy ships to neutrals 
in time of war. As everybody knows, interned 
German liners are lying in the ports of the United 
States, and their transfer to the American registry 
'S now under consideration. The steamship Dacia 
of the Hamburg-Amerika line has recently been 
acquired by Mr. Edward Breitung, whose name is 
Suspiciously German, and has been loaded with a 
Cargo of cotton destined for Bremen, She is to 
Make an experimental voyage for the purpose of 
forcing Great Britain to a definite decision. Our 
Ambassador has repeatedly intimated that we in- 
tend to test the bond fide character of any German 
transfer to the American registry and act accord- 
ingly, and in this particular instance he has warned 
the State Department that the Dacia will be liable 
to seizure if she attempts to make for a German port. 
It has been suggested that, in the interests of the 
Shippers, the Dacia should be permitted to make this 
Voyage without prejudice to her subsequent status, 
but the British Government is hardly likely to 
Complicate matters by according the vessel such ex- 
Ceptional treatment as is proposed. 
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Our Cover Illustration. 


Our front cover illustration this week shows German 
sharpshooters firing across the Aisne. During last 
week von Kluck, favoured by his excellent railway 
system centring on Laon, was able to concentrate 
a large body of troops for a powerful attack on the 
French position to the north-east of Soissons. The 
recent phenomenally heavy rains have made the 
Aisne a roaring torrent, which has repeatedly swept 
away the temporary bridges erected across it, and 
has thus seriously threatened the French com- 
munications. Rather than run the risk of being 
cut off from reinforcements and supplies, the French 
have retired across the Aisne. According to recent 
information, the enemy’s attacks have now been 
checked at Soissons, and the swollen river bars the 
German advance. Official reports from Berlin mag- 
nify the affair into a great German success, This 
“brilliant feat of arms for the German troops,”’ 
we are told, was “ executed under the very eyes of 
their supreme War Lord.” The suggestion is actu- 
ally made that the affair is comparable with the 
victories of Gravelotte and St. Privat—a ridiculous 
assumption, which the French communiqué has 
promptly exposed. Up to the moment of writing 
the Germans have made no iurthei headway, and 
their attacks on reighbourirg villages have been 
driven off. Nevertheless, the War Lord has lavishly 
distributed compliments and decorations. 


gait 
SAE 


Baron Stephen Burian, who succeeds Count Berch- 
told as Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary. 
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Wounded ‘‘Tommies” are now installed in the Astoria Hotel, Paris, in peace times the favourite sojourning 
place of American millionaires. From a balcony they look out upon the Arc de Triomphe and the re 
awakening life of the Champs Elysées. 
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A companion to the author’s popular ‘‘ Pageant of British History,” and 

1S a vivid presentation of the development of English literature from the 

earliest times down to the death of Tennyson. ‘lhe work is sumptuously 

illustrated with thirty-two colour and thirty-two black-and-white plates, 

all reproductions of masterpieces of painting. Never before has a six 
shilling book been so nobly illustrated. ~ 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 


J. WALTER BUCHAN. 


A biography of the “Iron Duke,” uniform with “Sir Walter Raleigh.” 
With sixteen illustrations. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE STORY OF THE 
= VICTORY.” 


GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 


Vhe life-story of the famous fighting vessel from the launch to the final 

anchorage in Portsmouth harbour. A vivid portrayal of navy life during 

the period, written by the instructor on naval history at Osborne. With 
many new illustrations. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 


NEW TALES OF OLD TIMES. 


W. E. SPARKES. 


A beautiful book of stories of pioneers of British civilization, including 
Columba, Aidan, Cuthbert, Chad, Patrick, etc. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE DAUNTLESS THREE. 
THEODORA WILSON WILSON. 


A delightful story of boy and girl playmates and their pranks, the scene 
€Ing laid in the English Lake District. Suitable for both boys and girls 
of nine to thirteen years. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


DRAGON OSMUND. 


C. W. WHISTLER. 


A tale of Viking times for older boys, by a writer whose earlier work on the 
same period has won for him thousands of youthful admirers, 


HALF A CROWN. 


LICKLE TICKLE. 


JEAN LANG. Numerous Illustrations in Colour 
and Line by Harry Rountree. 
This 1s one of the most charming stories for children ever written. Full of 


nae and interest from cover to cover, *‘ Lickle ‘Tickle” cannot tail to 
elight not only the youngsters, but even children of a larger growth. 


And many other charming gift-books at all prices. 


HALF A CROWN. 


HOW | TAMED THE WILD 
SQUIRRELS. 


ELEANOR TYRRELL. With Six Coloured Plates 
and Numerous Line Illustrations by Honor C. 
Appleton. 


2s. 6d. each in Picture Boards. 
Handsome Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The NELSON Annuals. 


The ‘‘ Annual” is one of the most popular forms of 

gift-book, and the NELSON Annuals are easily 

amongst the first. The books below are literally 

crammed with delightful reading matter, and with 

charming pictures in colour and line, whilst the price 
is surprisingly moderate. 


NELSON’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 
Edited by JEAN LANG. 


This Annual contains many beautiful coloured plates, and charming stories 

for girls by such favourite writers as E. Nesbit, Evelyn Sharp, W. M. Letts, 

Mrs. Walford, Will H. Ogilvie, Amy Steedman, John Lang, Mabel Quiller- 
Couch, Arthur Lee Knight, etc. 


THE JOLLY BOOK. 


With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and more 
than Two Hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 


This well-established Annual is jollier than ever, and may be presented to 

boys and girls in the, fullest confidence that it will give them unalloyed 

pleasure and happy and profitable recreation. Every variety of children’s 

story is presented ; humour abounds in prose, verse, and picture ; and there 

is not a page from cover to cover that lacks abounding interest. Altogether 

“The Jolly Book” is a budget of good things which will make winter 
evenings and rainy days positive seasons of delight. 


THE CHUMMY BOOK. 


With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and more 
than Two Hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 


“The Chummy Book ” is a jolly book for younger children. ‘The stories 
and verses, though simpler in form and expression than in ‘*The Jolly 
Book,” are brimful of interest, and every one of them may be read by a child 
who has acquired the elements of reading. ‘The type is large ; the.pictures 
are profuse ; the subjects of the stories are extremely varied. It may con- 
fidently be asserted that there is no young children’s annual published 
which can compare in character, contents, and general production with 
‘““The Chummy Book.” The nursery will welcome it with the heartiest 
acclamation. 


Full list on application. 
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T. NELSON AND SONS, London and Edinburgh. 


